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Introduction: 

Upon its introduction in 1983, the Apple Lisa was tilnet personal computer to make use of a Graphical User Interface (GUI) . 
The Lisa (sometimes LISA) was initially rumoured to have been named Sfese Jobs' daughter or the daughter of one of the 
developers, but officially^pple said it meant Logical Integrated Software Architecture. Lisa was bcrfiesf the Smalltalk 
system, developed by Xerox at Xerox PARC (Palo Atesearch Center). When development began on the Lisa in 1979, the 
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charter for this project specified that this computer should be easy to use andtaftouiser to spend more time being 
productive than figuring out how to utstee computer.[l][4] 

Design Goals: 

The Lisa had several design goals that would make it stand out from other personal computers at the tinrtdneFlrffita should 
be intuitive so that the user can easily figure out how to perform the tasks he is trying to acccSBptiab, it should be 
consistent so that once the user learns how to perform a task, he can perform that task the saiEieewyj^here. Third, the 
system should work the way people do and not the other way around. Users should be able to woaktcple tasks in multiple 
applications without having to close one application to start another one. Fourth, the s^fsteliah have enough performance to 
be able to accomplish tasks in a reasonable amount of time. The features that the LiaBehad/ery resource intensive, 
especially with the graphics processing that was required. Fifth, the system was suppopemK/tate an open software and 
hardware architecture to allow for expansion to meet user requirements not only with sobLSwEitaped by Apple Computer, 
but by third party vendors as well. The sixth goal was reliability. Users should be able tthoeu^etem and not have to be 
concerned about the system crashing unexpectedly and their files being lost. The seventftoigttBi Lisa was to be 
aesthetically pleasing and be a good fit in a corporate environment. The Lisa, unlike someodifieheomputers popular at the 
time, was contained in one chassis that included the monitor, floppy drives, and all dfctilrie and processor boards. The 
only items to plug in were a keyboard and mouse and optionally a five or ten MB exordial isk[l] 

Intended Application: 

The Lisa wasntended for corporate desktop use as well as consumer use, but its high price (US $9995.00) made it 
impractical for mostonsumers. The Lisa was able to do word processing, spreadsheets, graphic design, databases, project 
management, connect tother text-based systems, and other applications - not new concepts at the time, but the way that the 
Lisa accomplished thiand presented it to the user in an intuitive, easy to learn manner made it radically different from other 
systems available^ that time. The concepts behind the Lisa were not necessarily new - many had been around for several 
years, but were notmplemented in commercially available systeffl.g[4] 

Architectural Classification: 

The Motorola 68000 is a CISC microprocessor, the first member of a successful famNiy:raDfprocessors, which were all 
mostly software compatible. It is a Von Neumann SISD processor. The 68000 microprocessor is packaged in a 64-pin dual in- 
line processor. It is a 16-bit microprocessor that communicatieh. the outside world via a 16-bit bi-directional data bus. 
In the standard version of 68000, the clofertequency may be set to anything as long as it doesn't exceed 8 MHz or drop below 2 
MHz. Originally, th&lotorola 68000 was designed for use in household products When the Motorola 68000 was introduced, 
16-bit busseswere really the most practical size. 

Architectural Specifications: 

Codename: Lisa 

CPU: MC68000 

CPU speed: 5 Mhz 

FPU: None 

motherboard RAM: 512 k 

maximum RAM: 2MB (via 3rd party upgrade) 

number of sockets: 2 -- lisa cards 

minimum speed: n/a 

ROM: 16k of diagnostic and bootstrap code present 

LI cache: n/a 

L2 cache: n/a 

data path: 16 bit 

bus speed: 5 Mhz 

slots: 3 Proprietary 

SCSI: none 

Serial Ports: 2 RS-232 

Parallel Ports: 1 (dropped in Lisa 2/MacXL) 

Floppy: 2 internal 871k 5.25" (400k Sony 3.5" in Lisa2/MacXL) 

HD: 5 MB external (10MB in some configurations of Lisa 2/MacXL) 

CD-ROM: none 

Monitor: 12" 720 x 360 built-in (B/W) 

Sound Input/Output: Continuously Variable Slope Demodulator (CVSD) 

Ethernet: none 

Gestalt ID: 2 

power: 150 Watts 

Weight: 48 lbs. Dimensions: 15.2" H x 18.7" W x 13.8" D 

Min System Software: LisaOS 

Max System Software: LisaOS/MacWorks 

introduced: January 1983 

terminated: August 1986[4] 

Implementations (Versions) of Lisa: 

Between J anuary 1983 and April 1985, there were thveesions of Lisa. The first version, Lisa, came with two proprietary 
Twiggy(5.25", 860K) floppy drives, 512K or 1MB of RAM, a 5MB ProFile external drarel. The 12" monochrome 
monitor was built in to the Lisa chassis. Wffepiple release the Macintosh in 1984, they also released a cheaper vecrfifohe 
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Lisa called the Lisa 2. The Lisa 2 had one Sony 400k 3.5" floppy .configurations were available with 2MB of RAM and a 
10MB external haratlrive. In J anuary 1985, the Lisa 2/ 10 was renamed as the Macintosh XL. Apple'eleased a software 
emulator called Macworks that would allow the Ltiea-un the Mac OS. The Lisa/ Macintosh XL was discontinued in April 
1985.[4] 

Hardware: 

• CPU - The Motorola 68000 processor was first engineered in September 1979. Prototypes were released in 1982 and 
the processor was commercially available in 1983. While it was supposedly intended for use in household products, it 
actually ended up being used in several well known computers and gaming consoles. The 68000 is a 16 bit processor 
because its external data path is 16 bits, but its internal data paths and registers are 32 bits and its address bus is 24 
bits. It was packaged in a 64 pin chip - 40 of those pins were used for datadahrdssing[.l3] 

The 68000 uses sixteen 32 bit registers which are broken off into eight data and address registers. For the address 
registers, one is reserved for the stack pointer while the rest were limited to move, add/ subtract, and load effective 
address. 

CPU Resources 

External data accesses by the 16 data lines (bus) and the 23 address lines (bus) give the 68000 the ability to address 
over 16 million bytes of memory. Since devices are in constant need of the processor, there will often be bus contention. 
To reduce the bus contention, the 68000 has special control signals discussed in "Bus Arbitration," that activate the 
external circuitry that allows smooth interfacing with it's outside de(/l<23s. 

The 68000 has eight general purpose registers and address registers, each are 32 bits in length. It is great to have an 
enormous space to work with but some operations do not require the entire use of the register. One problem with big 
registers is that you could be wasting space, but the 68000 is able to work with partitions on each registers. The 
registers can be broken down into 16, 8, or 1 bit at a time for instruction operations. Each partitioned size, except for 
the 1 bit, can be addressed by using a special extension along with the instruction mna;nrioJiT<he last address 
register, A7, was used for the standard stack pointSB.] 

Coprocessors and other functional units where implemented for the later version of the 68000 series, but the 68000 was 
capable of mapping to another processor and run in parallel given the proper implementation proctasDiJres. 

Internal Bus 

The 68000 is said to have a single-bus architecture since the I/O and memory units share the same bus with 68000. The 
number of signal lines devoted to addresses, data, and control signals essentially determines the capability of the single 
bus system. The 68000 actually had 64 signal lines to accommodate addresses and data, addresses, and control signals in 
additions to several other functior[sL6] 

Categories of Functionality: 

• Miscellaneous: Pins Vcc and Gnd fall under this category. These tpviras connect power to the chip. Vcc is the power 
supply and Gnd stands for ground. 

• System Control: System control is comprised of CLK, RESET, and HALT pins. The CLK pin or clock does all the 
internal timing for the 68000. The clock input must never stop, fall below, or exceed the pulse variance length. The 
bi-directional RESET pin, once activated with an active-low level signal, loads the supervisor stack pointer A7 from 
location then makes the processor execute a sequence of actions under the reset operation which is under exception 
handling. Also, RESET can reset all of the external devices without resetting the chip itself. The bi-directional pin 
HALT has three functions: it can make the 68000 stop processing at the end of the current bus cycle; in conjunction 
with the BERR pin, it can be used to repeat a failed bus cycle; and it can be used as an output to interpret what 
happened when it can not recover from an operation. 

• Address Bus: The 23-bit Address Bus is comprised of pins A01 to A23 makes the majority of the pins on the 
68000. Every pin is unidirectional and can allow up to 223 16-bit words to be addressed uniquely. 

• Data Bus: The 16-bit bi-direct ional Data Bus, D00 to D15, can act as input during a read cycle and output during a 
write cycle. 

• Asynchronous Bus Control: Asynchronous data transfer deals with transfers that refer to the address strobe in 
processing the addresses and data. The AS (active-low address strobe) pin determines the validity of the content in 
the address bus. The R/W (read/ write) pin chooses each cycle to be either read or write. The Upper and Lower data 
strobes, UDS and LDS, control the data bus to either the entire 16 bits be addressed or either the top or lower half 
will be addressed. The DTACK pin acts like a check in station for the processor (stands for Data Transfer 
ACKnowledge). When DTACK is asserted, the processor will complete the access and start on the next cycle. When 
DTACK is not present, then the processor will produce wait states until DTACK is present or an error occurs. Finally 
the BERR pin, bus error control, informs the 68000 that something is wrong with the bus cycle allowing for the 
processor to recovert.ll] 
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o Synchronous Bus Control: With synchronous data transfer, each address is validated and processed in sync with 
the clock pin, making it easier for interfacing. The VPA, or valid peripheral address, is activated when a device sends 
a active-low valid address input to the pin requesting for a synchronous bus cycle by use of the VMA and E pins. The 
VMA, or valid memory address, sends an active low signal back to the device telling it that it has a valid address sent 
from the VPA. The E pin (enable) is the time that is used for communication between the device and the processor. 
The E clock cycle is equal to ten 68000 clock cycles. 

o Interrupt Control Interface: These three pins (IPL0, IPL1, and IPL2) are used by extedaalces to request 

service. Each bit are used as an interrupt mask bit to determine the level of interrupt. An interrupt level goes from 
to 7 in a three bit number where is the lowest level and 7 is the hidjireet High level interrupts will always 
override the low level interrupts. 

o Bus Arbitration : This groups main focus is to allow smooth communication with other proces&oes.though the 
68000 is considered the "bus master," other processors rons^the system bus with its permission. The bus 
request pin (BR) is assert eethen another devices wants to use system bus. This signal have to be respdtocte^ 
the 68000 for this signal does not share the properties of an interlfufHie 68000 accepts the request, then the 
bus grant pin (BG) is asserteafid sent back to the corresponding device to let it know that it can proOaed.the 
bus grant acknowledge pin (BGACK) is asserted, then the sysbemis under the control of the device. Nothing else, 
including the CPUItself, can access the system bus as long as the BGACK is asseftHtl. 

o Function Code: Three pins (FC0-FC2) serve as a three bit mask to determine the type of cycle being executed. The 
chart display the following cycle type: 

Function Code Output 

FC2 FC1 FC0 Processor Cycle Type 

Undefined, Reserved 

1 User Data 

10 User Program 

11 Undefined, Reserved 
10 Undefined, Reserved 
10 1 Supervisor Data 
110 Supervisor Program 

1 .. .. CPU Space (interrupt 

acknowledge) 

The CPU can run in two states: user or supervisor. The user state is more associated with programs executing under 
the OS while the supervisor state is more associated with the OS itself. The supervisor state has the highest privilege 
and there are a few instructions that can only be executed in this sltaef. 

• Addressing Modes and Formats - The 68000 also supports fourteen different addressmgdes, which ranks it 
high among the most powerful microprocessors. These addressing modes are derived frbansBirtypes, which are 
absolute, immediate, register direct, register indirect, program counter relativempiti#d[ 11] Addressing modes 
are used to calculate the actual address, or effective address, of the op£tSfj<Within immediate addressing, the 
operand simply follows the instruction. Similarly, in absolute modeaddeess, which is in short 16-bit form or 
long 32-bit form, the address of the operand follows the instruction. When register direct addressing is used, it is 
no longer necessary to calculate the effective address becfibseaddress of the operand is specified directfJl^.] 
Indirect addressing uses an address registerhtxtd the address of the operand. Program counter (PC) relative 
addressing is slightly more complex. Within ifMative, the effective address is calculated by adding a displacement 
to whatever value is in the prograrounter. The displacement can either be a positive or negative number. There 
are a number of variations withRC relative addressing including PC relative with displacementiadelxing[l6] 

• Data Types - The 68000 supports operations on five main data tyipekiding bits, binary coded decimal (BCD) 
digits (4 bits), bytes, words, and long woi[d$.]The longwords are required to store high words in memory first. 
Bytes, words, and long words may be formatted togettteiform multiple precision numbers. That is to say for 
example, a routine could be written for a 32-<tofbleration using two 16 bit wordsi] Data types may be considered 

as signed or unsigned. The range for unsigned data types n fs 1 2where n is the length of the data in bits. For signed 

datatypes, the range is -1- 1 to +2" 1 " 1 -1. [21] 

o instruction Set - The Motorola 68000 processor used in the Apple Lisa utilized segeoailps of variable-length 
instructions within the instruction s£t9] These instructions were brokstown into eight groups consisting of 
arithmetic, logical, data transfer, branches, shift and rotatembrtipulation, BCD operations, program control, 
and system controflll] Previous architectures oftetnntained several instructions that basically performed the 
same operations, however the 68000 was designecfetioninate the need for unnecessary mnemonics. Instead, the 
instruction was coded to perform operationssiibher 8-, 16-, or 32-bit registefll] Most of the instructions 
were dyadic meaning that thsperation had a source and a destination, and the destination was cha[rla33cEach 
instructionconsisted of an opcode that determined what operation to perform, a designation of the length of the 
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operand(s), and a specification of the location of the operand(s) involved. Instructions were classtfypd bythe 
number of operands. The latter determined whether the instruction was single-addrdsuble-address[.l6] 

• Instruction Execution and Timing - During normal execution of an operation, the 68000 has two basic tasks 

which are fetching instructions from memory and executing the fetched instruc[tli6iis".he 68000 employs a 2- 
stage pipeline which simply means that the next instruction can be fetched during execution. 

When performing an instruction fetch, the microprocessor uses the address bus to send the address of the 
instruction, then issues a memory read signal (R/W = 1). These instructions for this particular family of 
processors are "always stored in multiples of 2, 3, 6, 8, or 10 bytes in length." The PC (program counter) 
register, which is 24 bits wide, is used to monitor the program and the location of the next instruction. The 
instruction is decoded and goes into execution when it has been relocated from memory into an internal instruction 
register. [15] 

There are three main steps that occur during the execution phase: (1) data transfer, (2) arithmetic and logic, and 
(3) decisions, with data transfers covering a great deal of the operation. Data transfers occur between the 
microprocessor and the memory, between the microprocessor and I/O, and between internal registers of the 
microprocessor.! 15] 

Cycle time, \., is what the 68000 uses to calculate execution time of instructions and other operations. Since the 

speed of the 68000 is 8 MHz, the cycle time has a range of 500 ns maximum to a minimum of 125 ns. These 
numbers are based on the time to fetch an instruction, compute the effective addresses, and fetch or store the 
operand]. 16] 

o Exception Processing - Exceptions for the 68000 are divided into two categories: those caused by an instruction 
and those caused by an external event. This particular processor supports 255 different exceptions. Exceptions 
caused by instructions are called traps. Traps occur when "exceptional conditions" are caused by the program and 
detected by the CPU. Some examples of the traps are trace, divide-by-zero, and privilege violation. Hardware error 
exceptions caused by external events are called interrupts. Motorola refers to this hardware error as a bus error. A 
few examples of these include bus error, address error, and RESET].] 16] 

The 68000 had seven "strictly prioritized" interrupt levels, which means that higher-numbered interrupts took 
priority over lower-numbered interrupts. This was accomplished in the status register by using a privileged 
instruction to allow one interrupt to set the minimum interrupt level, which in turn blocked the lower priority 
interrupts. The minimum interrupt level was then stored back into the status register. Level 7 was the only level 
considered non-maskabl$l3] 

The 68000 also provided an exception table, or interrupt vector addresses. Since the addresses were fixed at 
through 1023, this allowed for 256 32-bit vectors. The first and second vectors were used as the starting stack 
address and the starting code address, respectively. A range of errors were reported in vectors 3-15 and vector 24 
began the "real interruptfl3] 

o Procedure Calling - Subroutine instructions are used in programs to improve the ovpErfbrmance. Since they 
only handle one job at a time, it allows for easier development of modular progSaitoisoutines in the 68000 can 
either be called using the BSR (branch to subroutine) instruction or the J SR tjauisiptoroutine) instructions] 
The RTS (return from subroutine) instruction is used to return frscrbaoutine. While the J SR instruction 
operates on any address, the BSR instruction only operates on a lSkjfrifed displacements] 

. Control Unit - TheMotorola MC68000 had a two-level, microprogrammed control unit designccFihifrol unit 
instructions were 17 bits. Each microinstruction could hm\M) bit microinstruction jump address or a 9 bit 
nanoinstruction address. The nanoinstructions were stored as 68-bit words and were used to icteitify 
microinstructions active in any given clock cycle. These nanoinstructions, along with other decoding logic, were used to 
drive the 196 control signals the 68000[.6] There are 544 17- bit words in the microengine and 336 68-bit words 
in thenanocode engine which makes up 32,096 bits of ROM. There are fewer nandostiiaictions than microcode 
instructions in the 68000; this is to allow comnnoinrocode instructions to map to the same nanocode instruction. 

. Memory Management System - Before we discuss the LISA'S memory management unit, we have to give a quick 

overview on how the processor addresses memory. The 68000 supports both synchronous and asynchronous bus transfer. 
The address and the data bus are driven by tristate outputs, which allow the buses to be controlled by other devices during 
DMA operations in multiprocessors. The pins that control the flow of data between the buses are the R/W, AS, UDS, LDS, 
and DTACK pins. Running at 8 MHz, the 68000 can use low-cost dynamic memory (DRAM) without any wait states. 
Because cache memory is both expensive and complex, the cache memory generally was not found in most low-cost 
microprocessors. Cache memory was not implemented until the 68020 processor and other later versions in the 68000 
family; this kept the 68000 at a low pri[c2Q] 

In the Lisa, memory can be broken into three parts: main system memory, I/O memory, and special I/O memory. Main 
system memory, or RAM, in this system can be upgraded to 1 MB of RAM (2 MB in the Lisa 2/ Mac XL). Initially, the base 
main memory starts off at 512K. The I/O memory is reserved for the I/O devices. Finally, the special memory is used for 
booting up the computer and diagnostics]. 
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The Memory Management Unit (MMU) helps the operating system relocate objects in memory. The MMU method of 
addressing is called segmentation. As mentioned before, the 68000 has 23 address lines. Lines A17-A23 are used to select 
a specific segment out of 128 total segments. The rest of the bits serve as offset for segments. Each segment has two 
registers assigned to it: SORG which describes the origin and SLIM which describes the size. The board then has a segment 
limit register that correlates to the MMU the size of the segment, is the segment valid, and control which address space is 
accessed. In order for the MMU to be setup, the SORG and the SLIM registers of all the segments must be initialized by the 
OS.[l6] 

During an access, a memory error can be detected as either a soft error or a hard error. A soft error is an error that 
happens during a board access that can be corrected. A hard error is when either a parity error or an unrecoverable 
error happens during memory access. Once either of these errors is signaled, the board latches the address of the error, 
interrupts the 68000, and puts the segment and page number in the status register. Therefore, a program can log soft 
errors in the board and keep track of hard failures in main memory on a page by page basis for the MMU to map out the 
bad pages[.5] 

. I/O System - The Motorola38000 CPU is able to perform memory mapped I/O in either byte or word lenlgths. 
requires a memory address decoder, connected with the appropriatsrbrasitry. The Motorola 68000 uses memory 
mapped I/O, and device registeasre assigned unique addresses within the memory address space. I/Oafatacontrol 
registers are used like memory locatio[rJs4] 

I/O peripherals are connected with the Motorola 68000 through address decoTctase I/O address decoders are used to 
map hardware peripheral registets specific memory locations. When the processor reads or write in otiteeee I/O 
locations, the peripheral device will take an action. "For a mermar^ped output location, the memory address decoder 
provides a clock pulseo a latch capable of storing the output data. A memory-mapped input looatlibnse the memory 
address decoder to enable an octal buffer, placing data the CPU's data bus when active. A 16-bit I/O design requires 
two octalbuffers, one latch/ buffer for each half of the data bus. The same addtasider may be used with UDS (Upper 
Data Strobe) and LDS (Lower Data Strobsjntrolling the latch/ buffer that gets activated. The LDS and UDS signals 
used in the 68000 to indicate that an 8-bit bank of memory is usethfomemory or I/O transfer." LDS is active when 
least significant 8 bitare accessed, and UDS is active when the most significant 8 bits are acc$l§$d. 

Data Transfer Operations: 

Data transfer between devices requires the following signals: 

o Address bus Al through highest numbered address line 
. Data bus DO through D15 
• Control signals 

The read, write, read-modify-write, and CPU space cycles are descifibttdwing. The indivisible read-modify-write 
cycle implements interlockerahultiprocessor communicatior{sL5] 

Read Cycle: 

The processor receives either one or two bytes of data from the mennofyom a peripheral device during a read cycle. 
When the instruction indicat*B/te operation, the processor uses the internal A0 bit to determine \tol/itdto read and 
issues the appropriate data stroll] If the instructioriindicates a word or long-word operation, the MC68000 
processor reads botloipper and lower bytes concurrently by maintaining both upper and lowersdJabbes. When A0 is 
equal to zero, the upper data strobe is issued; wftfiiequals one, the lower data strobe is issued. When the data is 
received, the processor internally positions the byte accordir[g.lVJ 

Write Cycle: 

The processor sends bytes of data to the memory or peripheral dskicieig a write cycle. When the instruction indicates 
a byte operation, therocessor uses the internal A0 bit to determine which byte to write and iklsaesqDpropriate data 
strobe. If the instruction specifies a word operattdn^ processor issues both UDS and LDS and writes both bytes. When 
the AObit is equal to zero, UDS is used; when the A0 bit is equal to one,iiDSed[ll] 

External Bus Structure: 

The Motorola 68000 microprocessor has a 16-bit external dataataolsa 24-bit address bus which can address 16MB of 
external memory, whilenplementing 32 bit registers internally. Only 23 of these address Iwfesh are Al to A23, 
are available for use. Address line A0 is used inside processor to control other signals: UDS (Upper Data Strobe) and 
LDS (LowerData Strobe)[.15] 

Even though, the Motorola 68000 microprocessor has a 16-bit external bi£S:,ait is able to transfer 8 bits through the 
lower or the upper half dfs data bus. The lower data bus is used to transfer all bytes that toasra addresses and upper 
data bus is used to transfer memory addressBss arbitration is another method of handling I/O. The BR (Bus Request) 
input get activated when a DMA is requested. By activating this input6&6©0 microprocessor generates a logic zero on 
the BG pin. BG shows thaftlotorola 68000 has stopped executing software and has open-circuit-eatltti3Bss, data and 
control bus connections. This allows an external DMA controJliea,nother microprocessor, to enter I/O and memory 
space of the microprocessolrherefore allowing the external controller to access memory and I/O direTdttybus 
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request, bus grant, and bus grant acknowledge signals form aabbttration circuit to classify which device becomes the 
bus master devic^ll] 

Bus Request (BR): 

This input is wired with bus request signals from all other devtibals could be bus masters. The signal indicates to the 
processor that somether device needs to become the bus master. Bus requests can be issuadyatime during a cycle or 
between cycles. 

Bus Grant (BG): 

This output signal indicates to all other potential bus master devices that the processor will relinquish bus control at the 
end of the current bus cycle. 

Bus Grant Acknowledge (BGACK): 

This input indicates that some other device has become the bus mafte. signal is not started before the following 
conditions are satisfied: 

• A bus grant has been received. 

• Address strobe is inactive, which indicates that the microprocessor is not using the bus. 

• Data transfer acknowledges is inactive, which indicates that neither memory nor peripherals are using the bus. 

• Bus grant acknowledge is inactive, which indicates that no other device is still claiming bus mastership. 

Read-Modify-Write Cycle: 

The read-modify-write cycle does a read operation, changes the btetae arithmetic logic unit (ALU), and writes the 
data back to the sameddress. The address strobe (AS) remains maintained throughout the erudite, causing the cycle 
indivisible. The test and set (TAS) instructimes this cycle to provide a signaling feature without deadlock between 
processorsin a multiprocessing situation. The TAS instruction is the only instruotfiixrh uses the read-modify-write 
cycle, operates on bytes only. Therefoatl, read-modify-write cycles are byte operations. "Bus arbitration is a 
technique used by bus master devices to request, to be granted, and to acknov\ttekgiffiastership.['ll] 

Requesting The Bus: 

External devices capable of becoming bus masters maintain Bfeqaest the bus. This signal can be wired from any of the 
devices in thesystem that can become bus master. The processor, which is at a lowepibasity level than the external 
devices, gives up the bus after it finish&se current bus cycl^ll] 

Receiving The Bus Grant: 

The processor maintains BG as soon as it can. In general, this prcfcriteEws internal synchronization immediately, 
except when the processdras made an internal decision to execute the next bus cycle but has norinawttained AS for 
that cycle. In this situation, BG is delayed untiliASffirmed to indicate to external devices that a bus cycle is in 
progress. BG can be routed through a network or through a specific priority-encadfeclork. Any method of external 
arbitration which observes the protocol daeiused[ll] 

Asynchronous data transfers are done using the followingntrol signals: address strobe (AS), read/ write (R/W), 
upper and loweidata strobes (UDS, LDS), and data transfer acknowledge (DTACK). The addtesbe signal shows there 
is a valid address on the address bus. Read/ wdteiines the data bus transfer as a read or write cycle. The data strobes 
maintain the flow of data on the data bus and the data transfer acknow&dgss that the data transfer is finishgtfi] 

Asynchronous bus control: 

Asynchronous data transfers are controlled by the following signals: address strobe, read/ write, upb»»eandlata 
strobes, and data transfer acknowledge. These signals are described below: 

Address Strobe (AS): 

This three-state signal indicates that the information on the address bus is a valid address. 

Read/ Write (R/W): 

This three-state signal defines the data bus transfer as a read or writes cycle. The R/W signal relatesJata&teobe 
signals described in the following paragraphs. 

Upper Data Strobe And Lower Data Strobes (UDS & LDS): 

These three-state signals and R/W control the flow of data on the data bus. Table 3-1 lists the combinattlhfflse of 
signals and the corresponding data on the bus. When the R/W line is high, the processor reads frdatatbes. When the 
R/W line is low, the processor drives the data bus. In 8-bit mode, UDS is always forcealndighe LDS signal is used. 
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Data Transfer Acknowledge (DTACK): 

This input signal indicates the completion of the data transl/ten the processor recognizes DTACK during a read cycle, 
data is latchedand the bus cycle is terminated. When DTACK is recognized during a Battle, the bus cycle is 
terminated. 



Lisa OS: 

To meet the design goals and accommodate the applications planned for the Lisa, an OS faaatlbosen that could handle the 
intensive graphics, have a reliable filesystem, do multiple tasks at once (multitastttaraajgood memory management, and 
have a mechanism for inter-process communication. This left most of>t>|3elar operating systems out (e.g. DOS, CP/M) 
because they could not perform multitasking. UNIX would Hdbbh a good choice, but at the time was too large to be of 
practical use and no graphics or IPC support Hraaten developed as yet. It had a very fragile filesystem that the end-user would 
likely not be able to recoveteta from in the event of a system crash. Re-writing UNIX to conform to the Lisa's requirements 
would havebeen very costly and more time consuming than was practical, so Apple wrote an OS for the Lisa from theupround 
There are four main functional areas to the Lisa Operating System. It manages files, processes, memdngocaasl events and 
exceptionst.l] 

. Filesystem - The Lisa OS handled files in a similar fashion to UNIX and Multics. Deaiiidedisks had to be mounted to be 
used by the OS. All I/O was device independent and was handled affiarterpreted stream of bytes, so all objects were 
treated the same way with special functions used to hapdteicular needs of a device when required. Since one of the 
goals of the Lisa was reliability, a departure vrasde from the UNIX filesystem (as it existed at the time) and some 
redundancy was built in to keep users f rcbansing data in the event of a system crash. Each file maintained its descriptive 
attributes in the master disind in a block at the beginning of the file. Each block also maintained information to tell 
which file itbelonged to. Apple provided a "scavenger" program that could rebuild the disk catalog if it became 
corrupted; 1] 

. Process Management - The Lisa OS was able to run multiple processes at once, similarltRJUS environment without 
the multi-user features. Processes are organized in a tree structure and capabvmed by a master process that is 
initiated at boot time. A similar multiplexed, prioritized schedukas'eid; to allow processes to get CPU time, but unlike 
UNIX, a nonpreemptive algorithm is employed. iBplementing this type of algorithm, the overhead of locking and 
unlocking resources prior to use is avoideTdhe Lisa OS allows all processes to perform certain functions. Processes can 
"suspend, activate, kill, mtherwise control any other process!!'] Termination of a parent process causes all of its 
child process to be terminated as well. Inter-process communication (IPC) is done by sharing files, data segments in 
memory, and/ or events. To make the operating system more reliable, each process has its own stack sptapoald 
address space!!] 

. Memory Management - Since the Motorola MC 68000 did not provide virtraemory capability, this functionality was 
relegated to the OS and a separate memory management unit (MWplple designers used a segmented memory model to 
implement virtual memory. Processes have data and cedfments. The data segment is created as a stack and the code 
segments, specified by the programmer at compitae, help break the program up into smaller parts. All data segments 
for a program have to be loaded into memory before that program can run. This is because the instructions that reference 
the data segments are not restartable. Segments of code, however, are loaded into memory from disk as needed. The process 
can request additional stack space if needed - up to sixteen additional segrrjaijts. 

Code segments can be either intrinsic (system libraries) or regular (shared by processes that are running different 
instances of the same program). The reason that code segments can be swapped in as needed is because the insttitiHttions 
access the code segments are restartable. If one of those instructions (there are four - J MP, J SR, RTS, atroteBTtB) 
access a code segment that is not currently loaded into memory, it will cause a bus error. This causekoabferspnt to 
the Lisa OS and it will then load the segment it needs and restart the instruction without the running fSKcagrtoieing 
interrupted[.l] 

When the physical memory becomes full, the Lisa OS uses a qtade replacement algorithm to determine which memory 
segments it will swaput. Information about all of the memory segments is kept in a Segment DescH|it<Dk (SDB) 
that is internal to the MMU. The clock page replacement algorifehbased upon a circular list that can be thought of as a 
clock face. Irthis case, the circular SDB list is represented as the clock face. Tibet-pointer that can be thought of as a 
clock hand and when a page faidfccurs, the segment that the clock hand is pointing to is examined, examination, this 
can result in either swapping out the current segment aotocancing the hand, or ignoring the current segment and 
advancing the handthen examining the next segment until if finds enough free segments or stwdpsnough segments to 
load the segments that are being requested. The feasor method is used here as well to determine which segments of 
memory haven't been used and need to be swapped OQjJtlO] 

• Exception and Event Processing - The Lisa OS also handles certatiypes of errors that occur during process execution. 
These errors are called exceptions. Usually, they oarased when a process tries to execute an illegal instruction, tries to 
access a memory address that is nafJocated to that process, tries to divide by zero, or other errors that would cause 
problems elsewhere in the/stem. When one of these errors happens, a process can use one of three types of exception 
handlers: OSsupplied default handlers that will simply terminate the process and keep it from interfering with other 
processes, handlers that are supplied by the process, or user defined harfdlfcrs. 

Events occur when processes need to pass messages or control signals to each other. In the Lisa OS, thewiyseertihe 
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event headers and it is up to the sending process to write the event. The receiving prratas$s"ets the event message. 
Events are passed on channels and the names of these channels are catalogeWebfyle system. The Lisa OS maintained an 
event channel with no name that allows processes to get sys*eemts that relate to its child process[eTs]. 

OS Support: 

The Apple Lisa supports several operating systems in addition to the Lisa OS including Unix, CP/ M, XENIX, and the Mac OS 
(with the MacWorks emulatorj4] 

Lisa Software: 

To make the Lisa a useful tool, Apple released a productivity suite known as the LisaSyBtesn (later called "Lisa 7/7" 
because "seven sevenths make a whol^]). These applications werprecursors to modern office software. Apple claimed that 
anyone could learn these applications and put thenptoductive use in about 30 minutes. All of them claimed WYSIWYG 
(What-You-See-ls-What-You-Get) fidelity fpmrnting, a "revert to previous version" feature that would allow a user to 
return to a previous documerolersion if mistakes were made, and data from one application could be inserted into afi&Jher. 

The Lisa's word processor was called LisaWrite. The document size was only limited to the amount of disfcvsplabie. 
Spreadsheet functions were performed by LisaCalc and each spreadsheet could have a maximum nfwSSnd 255 columns. 
LisaGraph was used to generate graphs that could be directly created from LisaCalcnaarrtiol input. It would display pie, 
bar, line, and scatter graphs with maximum of around 2000 data pointaiaeidjraph would update instantly. LisaList was a 
personal database program. It could handle databaseaptfiroximately 600KBytes. It had a maximum row size of 990 bytes and 
allowed for a maximum of 100 columns. Dafeas indexed using B* indexing, and data could be represented as text, number, 
date, money, social securitiyumber, time, phone number, and zip code. LisaTerminal allowed connections (via serial ports/ 
modems) to othecomputers. You could connect using either of the two serial ports, and LisaTerminal provided VT52, VT100, 
andTTY emulation at speeds ranging from 50 to 19,200 baud. With Apple's Cluster Controller Emulator, tthailldiiBB used 
as an IBM 3270 display staticfiS.] Project planning, management, and scheduling wdcme by LisaProject. It could do 
parallel or resource scheduling and could create project charts for visiiaPiaying project plans, schedules, and ta$BJ. 

To further its claim of the Lisa being easy to use, Apple developed an online help system called LislaSiptecould teach 
themselves how to use all of the Lisa's features with the LisaGuide online training ddiilifse .printed manuals were not 
available, LisaGuide had all of the necessary documentation online to arraaiaety any question a user might have. There was a 
hardware diagnostic program called LisaTest that was iotela brief period, but Apple discontinued it and referred users to 
Apple dealers for hardware diagnostics.] 

Most of the Lisa applications were written in Pascal. To encourage third party developers, Apple provided (Workshop 
development environment. It was a scaled down version of the Lisa Monitor development envirarreidrtty Apple's internal 
developers and focused mainly on Pascal. There was also a Lisa ToolKit that alliut/eide developers to access the Lisa 
Desktop Libraries] 

Other Lisa Features: 

The Lisa had several other features that are worth mentioning. When the Lisa was powerttdwxfiSId save its desktop state 
and all application states and go into a "standby" mode. When it was povtoarcridon, all of the users applications and 
documents were restored to their previous state. There wseffcware adjustable contrast setting for the monitor and a 
dimming feature that would dim the screen to prottecifter a period of inactivity. 
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A system employing a DMA controller to perform I/O 



Figure 2 
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Figure 3 
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